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ORIGINAL TALES OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


FEMALE SINCERITY. 
(Concluded.) 


Arter some time, Mr. Althorpe suddenly ceased his at- 
tentions, and no longer was seen in the society of Miss 
Clifden. I saw the change and made my own reflections 
upon it. I did not believe that he had worn out the inter- 
est he originally felt in her; I did not believe that he had 
all along been indifferent; I thought rather that he found 
that his own feelings and the opinions of society would 
not permit him to continue the course he had been following 
without declaring himself more definitely. And when the al- 
ternative of marriage was thus presented pressingly before 
him, then recurred all his old settled principles of contempt 
for women, and disgust with the feelings of tender human- 
ity, and hatred of the ties of life, and they swung him off a 
thousand leagues from the object of his former attendance. 


| 


on a new basis; for whereas, before, she had seemed to go | 


aright by spontaneous impulses of good, and a rare felicity 
of nature, being one of those, 
"Who, in love and truth, 

Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth; 

Glad hearts, without reproach or blot, 

Who do heaven's work, and know it not:” 
now her conduct seemed to apprehend a law and develope 
an obedience to it, and she seemed to have a more thought- 
ful perception of duty as a system. I doubt not that if the 
depths of her heart could have been seen, the light of 
love, pure, calm, holy, would there have been found with 
unextinguishable ray. That this was so, might be clearly 
inferred by any one who marked the reserve with which 
she treated the attentions of gentlemen, even in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Althorpe; and a signal evidence of it was 
furnished at a later period. About a year after Mr. Al- 


thorpe withdrew from her society, there came to the city a 


But though he stopped in time to save himself, he did not | 


stop before he had produced a deep and lasting impression 
on the lady. He had won her heart. She loved him, as 


such a person must love, unreservedly, entirely. Whether | 


he knew it, I cannot say; probably the knowledge would 
have made no difference in his conduct. In souls such as 
Althorpe’s, the idea of fetters and bonds inspires a ferocity 
bordering on insanity. He flung himself back to his old 
savage freedom, caring not if he trampled on the hopes 
and happiness of all his fellows. Hardy, selfish, he stood 
alone, and unsympathising, remorseless, defiant. 

And how did she endure this blow? It was sudden, it 
was decisive. Was her spirit stung into bitterness, or art, or 
guile? was her being convulsed by discordant passions? 
Such paroxysms spring from wounded vanity, and she had 


no vanity. Such disturbance came not to mar the beauty of | 


her character. She wrestled not with her anguish; she 
sought not to hur! it back on him from whom it had come: 
she simply endured. She had loved sincerely, honorably ; 
there was nothing to give her shame. She had too much 
of that true dignity, which has a great deal of humility in 


it, and not a particle of pride, to feel that she could be de- | 


graded where she had not done wrong. There is, indeed, 
a natural dignity in all genuine, honest, sincere passions, 
that can assert itself before the world, and sustain itself in 
the assertion. When this shock fell upon Miss Clifden, her 
only anxiety was to prevent it from injuring in any way 
her moral being; she wished to give admission to ho 
thoughts or feelings that would diminish her self-respect ; 


to do nothing wrong or unworthy, even in sentiment or | 


imagination. Love, perhaps, cannot be checked without 


| 


harm to our nature, or changed to anything else without | 


the destruction of our soul. She therefore gave free vent 
and course to her feelings, and loved as she had loved be- 
fore; but she sought more and more to raise that emotion 
into a principle, to sublimate passion into sentiment, to 


disengage it from all that was personal, and refine it into a | 


pure religion. In such struggles, the grand precept is to 
pause and he patient; endure calmly, dumbly, and nature 
recovering from the shock, will send out the supplies that 
will give thee strength. 


Miss Clifden disappeared from society for two or three | 


weeks; and I understood from her intimate friends that 
she had been ill. When she returned, she filled her place 
as before. She was composed, calm, at peace ; her smiles 


were as sweet as formerly, though with something of pale- | 


ness and melancholy; her conversation still was animat- 
ed, though what was once instinct, was now something of 
effort. 

Thus did this virtuous person maintain her own good- 
hess against the malevolence of fortune; and thus did the 
inherent excellence of her nature transmute misfortune in- 
to the semblance of its own gentleness ; investing desola- 
tion with dignity, and arraying suffering with a beautiful 
serenity. Indeed, her character seemed to be improved 
and strengthened; or rather, her virtues fixed theraselves 


young man whose position, perhaps, was the most distin- 
guished of the time. Descended from a family of historic 
renown, handsome, intelligent, agreeable, and possessed of 
immense wealth, he was extremely courted and followed. 
He was strongly impressed by the beauty and merit of 
Miss Clifden, and addressed her; his addresses were deci- 
sively declined. I had reason to know that his suit was 
pressed repeatedly, with every advantage and influence 
that such a proposal could command; it was graciously 
but firmly refused, and the lady made no hesitation in 
confessing that her objection was not personal to him, but 
arose from the general state of her own feelings. 

Mr. Althorpe appeared to lose his interest in society, 
and after a time wholly ceased to frequent company. He 
began to engage himself in polities; that was, indeed, al- 
most the only occupation that would suit such a person. 
It was a good sign, as showing that his apathy was wear- 
ing away; and a good promise, as it would compel him 
to trust his fellows, and would break down the morbid 
misanthropy of his temper. A canvass, attended with un- 
precedented excitement, was then agitating the country, 
and Althorpe entered very ardeatly into it. It resulted in 
raising to the highest office in the gift of the nation, a very 
near relation of Miss Clifden, a gentleman in whom much 
personal merit and considerable hereditary fame would 
have gone to the grave in obscurity, had he not accident- 
ally been also a “hero.” He had spent the greater part of 
his life in a remote region of the country, and visiting the 
east after his election, and making the acquaintance of his 
relations there, for the first time, his regard was particu- 
larly attracted by Miss Clifden. He was a man of simple, 
excellent nature; just the person to appreciate and be ap- 
preciated by this lady; and there arose between them im- 
mediately quite a romantic and affectionate attachment. 
With the gallantry of the old school in which he had been 
bred, he besought her to allow him to testify his devotion 


by obeying her commands as to some of his appointments. 
This she always declined, till his vanity becoming a little 
piqued, he promised that whenever she should ask any 
favor of him, however great, he would perform it. 

Mr. Althorpe having assiduously " pursued the triumph ” 
of his favorite candidate, was disposed likewise to ™ par- 
take the gale” of his prosperity; and his friends made ap- 
plication for a post of considerable distinction for him in 
the new government. He was not popular himself, and 
the influence he could command was feeble; while it hap- 
pened that there were rival applications for the same 
place, powerful in their own weight, and backed by strong 
support: so faint, indeed, was his prospect of success, that 
after a few days he was induced to withdraw his name. 
Miss Clifden heard of this; she went immediately to her 
relative, reminded him of his promise, and then asked 
the office for Mr. Althorpe. His commission was at once 


| made out. 
The next day Althorpe came to me. He said there was a | 

mystery about this affair which he did not understand, and 

begged me to call upon the great man, and learn by what | 


i 


} 
! 


influeace, or through what motives he had been induced to 
appoint him. 
the chief. He told me he was bound to the strictest secre- 


In compliance with this wish | waited on 


ey: but the worthy old gentleman had many amiable 
weaknesses, and it required very little art on my part to 
play on his vanity in such a way as to get the whole story 
out of him. He was a man of that easy open temper, that 
could not possibly keep a secret. 1 left him, and repaired 
to my friend with the information. 

" Althorpe,” said 1, as I seated myself in his room, " you 
that 
has procured this appointment for you; and you are vain 


imagine it is your own transcendant merit’ which 


accordingly. So far from any such cause being concerned, 
you owe your office wholly to the solicitation of Miss Clif 
den; and instead of being vain, you ought to be humbled in 
the dust on account of your treatment of her. | have heard 
it said that you are the greatest knave in this country ; per- 
haps you are; [am sure you are the greatest fool in Christ- 
endom, in rejecting such a treasure, | have observed her con- 
duct closely. It is now nearly three years since you rejected 
her society. During all that time, though insulted and des- 
pised by you, she has not ceased to love you with a pure, 
strong, devoted affection. For your sake, she rejected the 
best offer in this country ; and now she steps forward to do 
you such a service and favor as all the rest of the world 
could not have done for you. Either hang yourself without 
loss of time, or reform your character so as to be worthy 
of this admirable woman, But you are so hopeless a wretch, 
that | rather advise the hanging.” 

lthorpe remained alone, pondering these things. Sue- 
cess and joy open the heart, and render it accessible to 
gentle and good emotions. I have said before, that the de- 
fects of his character arose rather from the mistakes of the 
mind than faults of heart ; and though those mistakes arose, 
like all mistakes of the mind, from some mistake in the 
feelings, yet in his case it was vot so much error as excess 
of feeling. Lapse of time, and the more practical pursuits 
he had been engaged in, had brought him to a more hu- 
man state. Now, all his false theories vanished before a 
fact, so impressive, so august. He felt a deep and acute 
remorse, a high and earnest admiration and gratitude. Her 


disinterested attachment to him, of which he had such 


proofs, her excellence, her beauty, came together to over- 
le felt that he ought to love her 
enthusiastically, that he would love her, that he did love her. 


whelm him with regret. 


The following day he called upon her, and found her 
alone. He threw himself at her feet, and poured out the 
passionate utterance of his love, with every term of admi- 
ration, and praise, and devotion, that his feelings could 
suggest. A sort of shudder past over Miss Clifden’s frame, 
but she listened to him in silence, and paused thoughtfully 
some time, before she replied. 

* Love.” said she at length, “is a word that makes me 
tremble, for | have suffered much from it. I thought I had 
done with its fearful risks, its mischances, its disappoint- 
Your words have given me great gratification, not 
you; but had long 


ments. 
without pain. I have loved, and love 
ceased to hope that you could have any regard for me. 
Perhaps I ought now to put your sincerity to a probation, 
and subject you to a delay. It would be prudent to do so, 
But,” said she, turning towards him with her fascinating 
smile and glance, “I will trust you. Here is my hand. 
You cannot disappoint me.” 

These words wrought in his bosom an agony, which be- 
came an eternal resolution to be devoted to her for ever. 
He bathed that hand in his tears, for his heart was melted 


and overcome. He rose an altered man. It seemed to me 
that in that moment the excellence of her nature passed 
into his spirit, and gradually displaced his own perverse na- 
ture. The triumph over himself was progressive, but sure 
and permanent. He himself that their union 
should not take place until time enough had passed to give 
her assurance of his reformation and fidelity. When their 
nuptials were solemnized, a true and faithful heart was 


joined to a most happy one. 


nsisted 
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SELECT TALES IN VERSE. 


CUPID IN LONDON. 


Youne Cupid, grown tired of his wild single life, 
And the pranks he had long been pursuing, 

Determined to marry a sweet little wife, 
So in earnest he set out a-wovoing. 

But disdaining to win her by magic or art, 
Or aught save his beauty and merit, 

Away with contempt threw his bow and his dart, 
No longer their pow’r to inherit. 

Then to London he came one fine morning in May, 
When the full tide of fashion was flowing; 

His purse was brim-full, his heart light and gay, 
And his cheeks with fresh roses were glowing. 


As a fine handsome youth he was soon known in town, 


All the ladies his manners delighted ; 

Not a bal! or a rout with the world would go down 
Unless Mr. Love were invited. 

His cab was " perfection,” his horse " guite a love,” 
And his Tiger the “ least of the little ae 

No one else ever wore such a hat or a glove, 
And his Stu/ty was a fit to a tittle. 

The bride that he sought for was easy to find 
In the midst of such dazzling attraction ; 

And soon a fair maiden he met to his mind, 
Whom he loved, at first sight, to distraction. 


*Twas at A/mack’s he met with the dear lovely girl, 


She was called" the prize-flower of the season ;” 
And her exquisite form in the waltz to entwirl 
Was enough to deprive him of reason. 


So he told her his love, and she whispered “ Oh tie! 


As she blushed and looked round for her mother ; 
And Cupid inquired, with a tremulous sigh, 
If her heart ever beat for another. 


But her mind was as pure as her beauty was bright; 


And she told him no one e’er could win her 
Who in frivolous pastime alone took delight 
The deau of a ball or a dinner. 
Ashamed and detected, poor Cupid retired, 
Resolving to cut cutting capers ; 

And chambers next day in the Temple he hired, 
And filled them with law-books and papers. 
Then to study the law like a man he went down, 

No scholar could ever be apter, 


For he bought an arm-chair, with a wig and a gown, 


And in Biacksrone he read a whole chapter. 


At the end of a fortnight he grew thin and pale, 
And he thought he should die, without jesting ; 


So he dressed all in black, which he thought must prevail, 


For it made him look quite interesting. 


Then he called on his love, looking grave as a judge, 
judg 


And to plead his first swt was beginning ; 


But she laughed in his faee, said the law was all fudge, 


And Aer heart would never be winning. 


Distracted he left her—transported with ire 
To think that his plan should misearry ; 

He tore up his gown—threw his wig in the fire— 
And kieked all his books to Old Harry. 

Next morning to Metron he rode like a dart, 
To adopt a new method to please her, 


For he vow'd that he’d conquer her obdurate heart, 


Or break his own neck—just to tease her. 


So he rode like a madman the wild steeple-chase, 
And followed the hounds like a Tartar; 

And he gailoped like wildtire at each Aurdle-race, 
To win it or die like a martyr! 

Then his fame got abroad as a sportsman of note, 
And he thought he was now quite a hero, 

So he went to the maid in his bright searlet coat, 
But his ardor soon tumbled to zero. 


For she told him bis deeds were unworthy of fame, 


(Her remarks were all true to the letter,) 
That a fox or a hare were but pitiful game, 
And the riding, his groom could do better. 


Poor Love now indulged in a grief without bounds, 


For a week or two “sans intermission ;” 


Then he sold off his hunters, and gave up the hounds, 


And purchased a cornet’s commission. 


In a cavalry reg’ment to battle he went, 
And he said not a word of his going; 





| Sull less does it result from rank, power, learning or riches; 


But resolved that in action his life should be spent, 
Or at least that his blood should be flowing. 


And soon in a charge which he gallantly led 
At the enemy’s troops in platoon, 

He got a sad cut (while defending his head) 
In the arm from a heavy dragoon. 

Disabled from duty, he homeward returned, 
The news of a victory bringing; 

And now with affection his loved maiden burned, 
And the town with his praises was ringing. 
One morning he called with his arm in a sling, 

And attired as a dashing young lancer; 
To refuse him this time was a difficult thing, 
For she loved him, indeed,—when a dancer. 


When he talked of his passion she listened with pride, 
And her heart by assault was soon carried ; 

And she shortly appeared as the young soldier’s bride, 
For in less than a month they were married. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE HAPPIEST MAN IN ENGLAND. 
A SKETCH ON THE ROAD. 
“Iti the soul that sees; the outward eyes 
“ Present the object; but the mind descries, 
“ And thence delight, disgust, and cool indiflereuce arise.”—Crabbe. 

* A CHARMING morning, sir,” remarked my only fellow- 
passenger in the Comet, as soon as I had settled myself in 
the opposite corner of the coach. 

As a matter of course and courtesy I assented: though I 
had certainly seen better days. It did not rain; but the 
weather was gloomy, and the air felt raw, as it well might 
with a pale dim sun over head, that seemed to have lost 
all power of roasting. 

" Quite an Italian sky,’ 
ata sort of French grey coverlet, that would have given a 


’ 


added the stranger, looking up 


Neapolitan fancy the ague. 

However, I acquiesced again, but was obliged to protest 
against the letting-down of both windows, in order to ad- 
mit what was ealled the “ fresh invigorating breeze from 


the Surrey Hills.” 


To atone for this objection, however, I agreed that the 


coach was the best, easiest, safest and fastest in England, 
and the road the most picturesque out of London. Com- 
plaisance apart, we were passing between two vegetable 
screens, of a color converted by dust to a really “ invisible 
green,” and so high, that they excluded any prospect as ef- 
fectually as if they had been Venetian blinds. The stran- 
ver, nevertheless, watched the monotonous fence with evi- 
dent satisfaction. 

"* No such hedges, sir, out of England.” 

" | believe not, sir!” 

" No, sir, quite a national feature. They are peculiar to 
the enclosures of our highly-cultivated island. You may 
travel from Calais to Constantinople without the eye re- 
posing on a similar spectacle.” 

"So T have understood, sir.” 

" Faet, sir: they are unique. And yonder is another rural 
picture unparalleled, I may say, in continental Europe—a 
meadow of rich pasture, enamelled with the indigenous 
daisy, and a multiplicity of buttereups *” 

The oddity of the phraseology made me look curiously 
at the speaker. A pastoral poet, thought I—but no—he 
was too plump and florid to belong to that famishing fra- 
ternity, and in his dress, as well as in his person, had every 
appearance of a man well to do in the world. He was 
more probably a gentleman farmer, an admirer of fine 
grazing-land, and perhaps delighted in a well-dressed pad- 
dock and genteel haystack of his own. But I did him in- 
justice, or rather to his taste—which was far less exelu- 
sive—for the next scene to which he invited my attention 
was of a totally different character—a vast, bleak, scurfy- 
looking common, too barren to afford even a picking to any 
living creatures, except a few crows. The view, however, 
elicited a note of admiration from my companion : 

"What an extensive prospect! Genuine, uncultivated 
nature—and studded with rooks !” 

The stranger had now furnished me with a clue to his 
character; which he afterwards more amusingly unra- 


velled. He was an opuumist ;—one of those blessed beings i] 
| dog—with his nose turned up at everything in the world. 


(for they are blessed) who think that whatever is, is beau- 
tiful as well as right ;—practical philosophers, who make 
the best of every thing ; imaginative painters, who draw 
each object en beau, and deal plentifully in couleur de rose. 
And they are right. To be good—in spite of all the old 
story-books, and all their old morals—is not to be happy. 


— 


| from the single state or a double one, or even from good 


health or a clean conscience. The source of felicity, as the 
poet truly declares, is in the mind—for like my fellow-tra- 
veller, the man who has a mind to be happy will be so, on 
the plainest commons that nature can set before him 
with or without the rooks. 

In the meantime the coach stopped—and opposite to 
what many a person, if seated in one of its right-hand cor- 
ners, would have considered a very bad look owt,—a mudd 
square space, bounded on three sides by plain brick sta- 
bling and wooden barns, with a dwarf wall anda gate for a 
foreground to the picture. In fact, a straw-yard, but unten- 
anted by any live stock, as if an Owenite plan amongst the 
brute creation, for living in a social parallelogram, had 
been abandoned. There seemed no peg here on which to 
hang any eulogium ; but the eye of the optimist detected 
one in a moment: 

“What a desirable pond for ducks !” 

He then shifted his position to the opposite window, and 
with equal celerity discovered "a capital pump! with 
oceans of excellent spring water, and a commodious handle 
within reach of the smallest child!” 

I wondered to myself how he would have described the 
foreign fountains, where the sparkling fluid gushes from 
groups of sculpture into marble basins, and, without the 
trouble of pumping at all, ministers to the thirst and clean- 
liness of half a city. And yet I had seen some of our tra- 
vellers pass such a superb water-work with scarcely a 
glance, and certainly without a syllable of notice. It is such 
headless tourists, by the way, who throng to the German 
baths and consider themselves bubbled, because, without 
any mind’s eye at all, they do not see all the pleasant 
things which were so graphically described by the old man 
of the Brunnens. For my own part I could not help think- 
ing that I must have lost some pleasure in my own pro- 
gress through life by being difficult to please. 

For example, even during the present journey, whilst | 
had been inwardly grumbling at the weather and yawning 
at the road, my fellow-traveller had been revelling in Ita- 
lian skies, salubrious breezes, verdant enclosures, pastoral 
pictures, sympathising with wet habits and dry, and enjoy- 
ing desirable duck-ponds and parochial pumps ! i 

What a contrast, methought, between the cheerful, con- 
tented spirit of my present companion, and the dissatisfied 
temper and tone of Sir W. W., with whom I once had the 
uncomfortable honor of travelling téte-d-téte from Leipsig 
to Berlin. The road, it is true, was none of the most inter- 
esting, but even the tame and flat scenery of the Lincoln- 
shire fens may be rendered still more wearisome by sulkily 
throwing yourself back in’ your carriage and talking of 
Switzerland! But Sir W. W. was far too nice to be wise 
too fastidious to be happy—too eritical to be contented 
W hereas my present coach-fellow was not afraid to admire 
a commonplace inn—TI forget its exaet locality—but he de- 
scribed itas “superior to any oriental caravansery—and 
with a sign, that in the infancy of the art might have 
passed fora chif d'auvre.” 

Happy man! how he must have enjoyed the exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy ! whereas to judge by our periodical 
eritiques on such works of modern art, there are scarcely a 
score out of a thousand annual pictures that ought to give 
pleasure to a connoisseur. Nay, even the Louvre has failed 
to satisfy some of its visitants, on the same principle that 
a matchless collection of Titians has been condemned tor 
the want of a good Teniers. 

But my fellow-traveller was none of that breed: he had 
nothing in common with a certain lady, who with half 
London, or at least its Londoners, had inspected Wanstead 
House prior to its demolition, and on being asked for her 
opinion of that princely mansion, replied that it was “ short 
of cupboards.” 

In fact, he soon had an opportunity of pronouncing on a 
country seat, far, very, very far inferior to the house just 
mentioned, and declared it to be one which “ Adam him- 
self would have chosen tor a family residence, if don.esuc 


, architecture had flourished in the primeval ages.” 


Happy man again! for with what joy, and comfort, and 
cheerfulness for his co-tenants, would he have inhabited 
the enviable dwelling ; and yet, to my private knowledge. 


| the proprietor was one of the most miserable of his species, 


simply because he chose to go through life like a pug- 


And, truly, flesh is grass, and beauty is dust, and gold 1s 
dross, nay, life itself but a vapor; but instead of dwelling 
on such disparagements, it is far wiser and happier like the 
florid gentleman in one corner of the Comet, to remember 
that one is not a sworn appraiser, nor bound by oath jike an 
ale-conner to think small beer of small beer. 
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From these reflections I was suddenly roused by 
optimist, who earnestly begged me to look out of the 


the j{ in blank disappointment at the uncultivated nature before 


| me, not even studded with rooks, I heard his familiar voice 


window at a prospect which, though pleasing, was far | at my elbow; 


from a fine one, for either variety or extent: 


* There, sir,—there’s a panorama! A perfect circle of 
enchantment! realizing the Arabia Felix of Fairy Land in | 


the county of Kent!” 

"Very pretty, indeed.” 

"It’s a gem, sir, even in ourtland of oaks—and may 
challenge a comparison with the most luxuriant specimens 
of what the Great Gilpin calls Forest Scenery !” 

"1 think it may.” 

" By the by, did you ever see Scrublands, sir, in Sussex ¢” 

" Never, sir.” 

" Then, sir, you have yet to enjoy a romantic scene of the 
sylvan character, not to be paralleled within the limits of 
ceography ! Todeseribe it would require one to soar into 
the regions of Poetry, but I do not hesitate to say, that if 
the celebrated Robinson Crusoe were placed within sight 
of it, he would exclaim in a transport, ‘Juan Fernandes!” 

"1 do not doubt it, sir.” 

* Perhaps, sir, you have been in Derbyshire ?” 

* No, sir.” 

"Then, sir, you have another splendid treat in futuro 
Braggins—a delicious amalgamation of art and nature—a 
perfect Eden, sir—and the very spot, if there be one on the 
terrestrial globe, for the famous Milton to have realized his 
own ‘ Paradise Regained! ” 

In this glowing style, waxing warmer and warmer with 
his own descriptions, the tlorid gentleman painted for me 
a series of highly-colored sketches of the places he had 
visited ; each a retreat that would wonderfully have broken 
the fall of our first parents, and so thickly scattered through- 
out the counties, that by a moderate computation our fortu- 
nate island contained at least a thousand ™ perfect Para- 
dises,” copyhold or freehold. A pleasant contrast to the 
gloomy pictures which are drawn by certain desponding 
and agriculturally-depressed spirits, who cannot find a single 
elysian field, pasture or arable, in the same country! 

‘In the meantime, such is the foree of sympathy, the op- 
timist had gradually inspired me with something of his 
own spirit, and [ began to look out fur and detect unrival- 
led forest scenery, and perfect panoramas, and little Edens, 
and might in time have picked out a romantic pump, ora 
picturesque post,—but, alas! in the very middle of my 
course of beau idealism the coach stopped, the door open- 
ed, and with a hurried “ Good morning,” the florid gentle- 
man stepped out of the stage and into a gig, which had 
been waiting for him at the end of a cross-road, and in 
another minute was driving down the lane between two of 
those hedges that are only seen in England. 

"Well, go where thou wilt,” thought I, as he disap- 
peared behind the fence, “thou art certainly the happiest 
man in England !” 

Yes—he was gone; anda light and glory had departed 
with him. The air again felt raw, the sky seemed duller, 
the sun more dim and pale, and the road more heavy. 
The scenery appeared to become tamer and tamer, the 
inns more undesirable, and their sicus were mere daubs. 
At the first opportunity | obtained a glass of sherry, but its 
taste was vapid, every thing in short appeared “ flat, stale, 
and unprofitable.” Like a Bull in Change-alley, whose 
flattering rumors hoist up the public funds, the high san- 
cuine tone of the optimist had raised my spirits consider- 
ably above par: but now his operations had ceased, and 
by the usual reaction my mind sunk again even below its 
natural level. My short-lived enthusiasm was gone, and 
instead of the cheerful fertile country through which I had 
been journeying, | seemed to be travelling that memorable 
long ‘stage between Dan and Beersheba, where “all was 
barren.” 

Some months afterwards I was tempted to go into Essex 
to inspect a small freehold property which was advertised 
for sale in that county. It was described, in large and small 
print,as “a delightful Swiss villa, the prettiest thing in 
Europe, and enjoying a boundless prospect cver a country 
proverbial for fertility, and resembling that traditional land 
of promise described metaphorically in holy writ as over- 
flowing with milk and honey.” 

Making all due allowance, however, for such professional 
Hourishes, this very desirable investment deviated in its 
features even more than usual from its portrait in the pros- 


peetus. 

The villa turned out to be little better than an ornament- 
ed barn, the promised land was some of the worst land in 
England, and overflowed occasionally by the neighboring 
river. An optimist could hardly have discovered a single 
merit on the estate; but he did; for whilst I was gazing 


"Rather a small property, sir—but amply secured by ten 
| solid miles of terra firma from the encroachments of the 

German ocean !” 

“And if the sea could,” I reterted, "it seems to me very 
doubtful whether it would care to enter on the premises.” 
“ Perhaps not as a matter of marine taste,” said the op- 

timist. “ Perhaps not, sir. And yet, in my pensive moments, 
I have fancied that a place like this with a sombre interest 
about it, would be a desirable sort of wilderness, and more 
in unison with an il penseroso cast of feelings than the 
laughing beauties of a villa in the Regent’s Park, the cyno- 
sure of fashion and gayety, enlivened by an infinity of equi- 
pages. But excuse me, sir, I perceive that | am wanted 
elsewhere,” and the florid gentleman went off at a trot to 
wards a little man in black who was beckoning to him 
from the door of the Swiss villa. 

“Yes,” was my reflection as he turned away from me, 
“if he ean find in such a swamp as this a fancy wilder- 
ness, a sort of Shenstonian solitude for a sentimental fit to 
evaporate in, he must certainly be the happiest man in 
England.” 

As to his pensive moments, the mere idea of them suf- 
ficed to set my risible muscles in a quiver. Butas if to prove 
how he would have comported himselfin the Slough of 
Despond, during a subsequent ramble of exploration round 
the estate, he actually plumped up to his middle in a bog ; 
—an accident which only drew from him the remark that 
the place afforded “a capital opportunity for a spirited pro- 
prietor to establish a Splendid Mud Bath, like the ones so 
much in vogue at the German Spas!” 

" If that gentleman takes a fancy to the place,” | remark- 
ed to the person who was showing me round the property, 
"he will be a determined bidder.” 

"Him bid!” exclaimed the man, with an aceent of the 
"Him bid! 


eer that's to sell us! I thought you would have remarked 


utmost astonishment why he’s the auction- 
that in his speech, for he imitates in his talk tlte adver- 
He's called the Old 


tisements of the famous Mr. R 
Gentleman.” 
* Old! why he appears to be in the prime of lift 
"Ves, sir,—but it’s the other Old Gentleman 
"What! the Dev—” 
o Yes, sir he’s 


down of somebody's little Paradise.” 


because you see, always a-knocking 


THE GROUND swr_L.—A modification of this heavy swell 


is known in the Caribbean islands by the name of " the 
" norths.” 


Some occidental savans attribute this to submarine voleanie 


ground-sea,” and at Jamaica it is called the 


agency, and others ascribe it to lunar influence: while nei- 
ther party denies the implication of distant gales of wind. But 
we have seen the ground-sea in those parts rise, rage, and 
subside, during light airs, or even calm weather: at which 
times massy undulations approach, and, as they near the 
land, form billows crested with foain, and impetuously dash 
along the shore with loud roarings and flying spray. In Oc- 
tober, 1817, an unfortunate sloop of war, the Julia, of six- 
teen guns, was caught off the dangerous inlet at Tristan 
d’Acunha, called Falmouth Bay. The night had been per- 
fectly calm; but at two o'clock in the morning, while still 
quite dark, the fatal rollers set in, and she was driven into 
the bay by them. The consequence was inevitable—the 
ship struggled for a moment among the furious breakers 
which whitened along the fearful shore, and was beat to 
pieces: fifty-five men miserably perished, and all the desti- 
tute survivors were sorely bruised and lacerated in making 
their perilous escape. 
Robert Hay the betrothed of a 
lady-—lost his life in this melancholy disaster. 
officer of excellent qualitications and great merit, who only 


An esteemed friend of ours, Captain 
beautiful and amiable 


He was an 


two years before, when a lieutenant, at the attack upon 
Algiers, had very ably fought the Albion, after her com- 
mander, Captain Coode, was wounded and carried below 
into the cockpit. He had gained the shore, but the tremen- 
dous breakers overwhelmed him. Peace to his manes! 

New 
man, attempt to show off a spirited animal before your 


Maxius.— Never, unless you are an expert horse- 


friends, else you may be made to kiss the dust; for the horse 
is a sagacious brute, and soon discovers the incapacity of 
his rider. Never sign an accommodation bill, for when 


once “on the ice,” it is impossible to predict the result. 
Never laugh at your own jokes, at least until the risibility 
of the company has been excited, when etiquette may, per- 


haps, permit vou to give a gentle guffaw by way of accom- 








paniment. Never, in talking to your next neighbor, vocife- 
rate as if you were “ hailing a ship at sea;” it is the cus- 
tom of uneducated boors, with whom you stand a chance 
of being identitied. Never condemn your neighbor unheard, 
however many the accusations which may be preferred 
against him: every story has two ways of being told, and 
Justice requires that you should hear the defence as well 
as the accusation; and remember that the malignity of 
enemies may place you in a similar predicament. Never, if 
you are in the habit of giving recitations, allow yourself, 
from the indisereet and hyperbolical encomium of friends, 
to suppose that you are an Edmund Kean; and keep in 
mind that you may be flattered to be laughed at. Never 
get ito a passion because others will not agree with you 
m opinion; you are not infallible, and moreover, diversity 
of opinion is the very life and soul of conversation : at the 
same thine, we confess there are some dogmatists who never 
speak “rhyme or reason,” and who sadly try the temper. 
Never trouble others with the recital of your misfortunes 


communications of this deseription are never pleasing ; 


and, at all events, sympathy cannot counteract the decrees 
of fate; 


you will be dubbed 


and, moreover, if you are given to such disclosures, 
knight of the rueful countenance ’ 

a personage W ho is no favorite at convivial lnectings, oF, n- 
deed, any where. Never refuse, if it be in your power, to 
aid the 


unfortunate; a generous act is always followed 


with a glow of happiness far surpassing any mere animal 
gratification. Never harbor animosity towards a friend for 


a mere hasty expression; forgiveness is a gv 


( like quality . 


and a true friend is so scarce a commodity, that he should 
not be repudiated on slight grounds: but those who injure 
you from “ malice prepense should be shunned as you 
would avoid a tiger 

Oceanic Sune.—Such ts the surf at Madras, or rather 


vw Carnatic: and it us matter of note 


long the shore of t 


that it is frequently the heaviest in calm weather. Henee 
the dreadful losses in life and property that have befallen 
hh the 


ground, they are ¢ 


us; and thou outer roads are deemed good holding- 


veryvwhere strewed with parted anchors 


and fragments of wreck. Indeed, these losses have often 
placed our Oriental supremacy at stake. In the 
1749, part of Admiral Boseawe 
anchor off Fort St. David, when, 
Pembroke, of sixty 
and the Namur, a 


portant class of seventy-four guns, 


spring of 


u's fleet was surprised at 


besides the general da- 


mage, the cuns, with 330 of her erew 


was lost man-ol-war of the then im- 


with above 500) men- 


Again on the first of January, 1761, Admiral Stevens was 


caught by a storm in Pondicherry Roads, which in its con- 
sequences was a spring of hilarity to M. Lally, the besieg- 


ed Freneh governor of that place. Some of the squadron 
by cutting 
The Ne weastle, of 


fifty guns, Queenborough frigate, and Protector store-ship, 


cut their cables and stood out to sea, and some 


away their masts, rode out the conflict 


were driven ashore and totally lost; their crews, however, 


were mostly saved. But the ill-fated Due d’Aquitaine, of 
sixty-four cuns, ¢ apt. ow Wilham Hewitt, and the Sunder- 
the Hon. James Colville 


and their crews, 


land, of sixty, ¢ unmanded by 


foundered at their anchors; amounting to 
1100 men, pertshed, excepting seven Europeans and as 
And in 1782, Sir Huches 


having fought four battles on this eoast in eight 


many Lasears Edward after 


months 
7 men were kill- 


without taking or losing a ship, though 


ed and upwards of 1100 wounded, was visited by a furious 


! 


gale in Madras Roads, which nearly proved fatal, 


ProressionaL pripr.— There is a certain pride of profess 
sion which pervades, ina good degree, all the mechanical 
each one supposing there is an ab- 


Hence 


proceeds the heat, the bustle, and the hurry of business. The 


and mercantile classes 
stract honor attached to his particular pursuit in life 
immortal mind is starved out, or fed upon stones and seor- 
pions. The rise and fall of stocks, the siate of the currency, 
the price of oatmeal and turkies, the recent improvements 
in making pins, or some such nonsense, fills up the mind 
of feeling 
to be rich, the lust 


conversation, excitement 


The 


to exeel, form the biasting siroeeo 


and affords themes fir 
and labored caleulations. haste 
of gain, and the desire 
that poisons the public happiness and prostrates all the 
nobler attributes of man. A small moiety of the time em- 
ployed in providing for our earthly subsistence would be 
sufficient to procure all our animal wants, if men would 
notaim to overreach one another—if a spirit of moderation 
would take place of the griping, grasping propensities which 
bind us to the dust, and which have so long held back our 
country from the station which rightfully belongs to her, 
will eventually obtain for us 


and which, if not checked 


the character of a nation of sharpers and shop-keepers. 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


HUMORS OF THE BAR. 
NUMBER ONE. 


No profession has developed more eccentricity of charac- 
ter and manner than the profession of the law. The best 
check on eccentricity is a lively sense of the ridiculous in 
the individua! himself, and a free exercise of it by the so- 
ciety around him. But the gravity of courts and the ab- 
sorbing importance of the subjects discussed there, banish 
the airy levity of humor. Men's intellects, intensely exer- 
cised, leave no disposition for mirth. Within the bar, it is 
felt at once that the only thing of any weight is strong 
sense and learning. A barrister may have any oddities of 
dress, style, diction or appearance ; these are all passed by 
unregarded, in the anxiety to get at the essential substance 
of the arguments he brings. Lawyers, too, live out of the 
world, surrounded by clients, juniors and clerks, who dare 
not laugh. Perhaps, also, they cultivate oddity, or at least 
care not to check that propension to peculiarity Which most 
persons have, because it makes them talked about, and 
brings them to the notice of clients. People love to tell mar- 
vels: they will say, “there is Counsellor Such-an-one, the 
most slovenly, awkward, stuttering, eccentric creature on 
earth; but such a head as he has! My conscience!” A 
character that is out of proportion shows greater. 

Whatever the reason may be, the biographies of lawyers 
are full of drolleries. If one were to take up the stories 
that are told of some of the greatest ornaments of West- 
minster Hall, and string them together without the name 
of the person they referred to, a hearer would suppose that 
he was listening to the displays of some notorious fool or 
madman. Accordingly, many of the most diverting books 
we have are those which memorize the sayings and doings 
of English judges and barristérs We shall glean from 
some of these a few aneedotes that may, prove amusing. 

Sergeant Hill is well known to those conversant with 
the law as one of the most eminent real-property lawyers 
that England has produced. His name is still one of pecu- 
liar emphasis in the profession. He was a good and amia- 


ble man; but his devotion to the case he happened to be 


arguing was usually so complete that he had no portion of 


sense left for other matters that chanced at such times to 
come up. On one oceasion when he was arguing a pointat 
nist prious, and wished to submit a particular paper, he put 
his hand into his bag and gravely drew forth a plated can- 
dlestick, which he presented respectfully to the court. 
Some wag had substituted a travelling bag in place of his 
professional one, which, though very different in appear. 
ance, the sergeant was too much occupied to distinguish. 
At another time, when the learned sergeant rose to address 
the court in an important case, the buttons of his small- 
clothes happened to have become unfastened. Just as he 
was in the agony of developing from a host of black-letter 
cases the great principle on which the cause was to turn, 


|| in this accomplishment. Lord Northington, and his imme- | guessed at, had been originaliy bred an apothecary and ac- 
|| diate successor, Lord Thurlow—the one pronounced by 
‘| Lord Eldon “a great lawyer,” the other famous for his 


" majestic sense "’—were so excessively addicted to this un- 
happy practice, that we have scarcely an anecdote of either 
of them which is not connected with some profanity. By- 
ron, in his journal, says that Eldon was given to swearing, 
and reports some oaths which he heard him use on the 
woolsack; an assertion which we think of very doubtful 
truth, as we have never heard it confirmed from any other 
quarter. 

An anecdote is told of Northington, which brings the 


| speakers of the houses of Lords and Cotamons into an odd | 


contrast. Mr. Speaker Onslow, who was remarkable for 


his dignity and solemnity of manner, once complained to a | 


friend in the House of Commons, that on his way down he 


had been detained in Parliament-street by the obstinacy of | 


a carman. His friend said that he understood that the Lord 


Chancellor (Northington) had been stopped for some mi- 


nutes by the same cause. “ Well,” said the speaker, whose 


notions of official majesty were very high, “and did not | 


his lordship show the wrong-headed wagoner the mace, 


| 





| and strike him dumb with terror?” “ He put his head out | 


of the coach-window,” replied the other, “and swore by 
G—, that if he had been in his private carriage he would 
have got out and thrashed the d—d rascal to a jelly.” 

The simplicity and ignoranee of Thurlow’s brother, the 
bishop of Durham, were as signal as the chancellor’s coarse- 
ness, if the following aneedote may be credited. Some one 
expressed to the bishop his regret at Lord Thurlow’s re- 


| ported skepticism. “It is an entire mistake,” said the 


bishop, “ no one has a greater confidence in the truths of 
religion, or more constantly applies to the true fountain of 
grace. Often, sir, very often, indeed, have I been sitting be- 


! side him when he has been suffering from severe attacks 


of the gout, and I can assure you, with every twinge he 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, my God! oh, good God! ” 
This rivals some of the stories that are told of St. Francis. 
Of the wits of the bar few have obtained a higher repu- 
tation than Jekyll. One of his epigrams is well known. 
Garrow, an eminent barrister, was examining an old 
spinster, for the purpose of proving that a tender of certain 
money had been made, but there was some difficulty in 
making her testimony come up to the mark. Jekyll, who 
was in the court, wrote the following lines on a scrap of 
paper and threw them over to Garrow: 
" Garrow, forbear—that touch old jade 
* Will never prove a fender inaid.”” 


Lord Kenyon, who was famous for his bad temper and 


| parsimony, was said by some one in Jekyll’s presence to be 


a distinguished counsellor near him whispered him, " Your | 


breeches are unbuttoned.” The sergeant, thinking that it 
was a hint connected with his case, took it up without fur- 
ther consideration, as he had great contidence in the person 
it proceeded from, and exclaimed, in the same loud earnest 
voice as before, (for he was a little deaf) " My lords, the 
plaintiff's breeches were unbuttoned.” It was some time 
before he was made to understand that the remark of his 
friend had reference to his personal and not his professional 
identity. 

The habit of profane swearing was much more common 
among eminent persons a few years since than it is at pre- 
sent. Indeed, if we go back a few centuries, we find all 
sorts of dignitaries—kings, bishops, judges—indulging con- 
stantly in the use of oaths. In Thierry’s very curious his- 
tory of the Norman conquest may be found many examples 


of royal and episcopal profanities. So mucha matter of 


common usage was it, that in one of the year-books of the 
reign of Henry V. one of the judges expresses his opinion 
of a contract in restraint of trade in the following manner: 
“In my opinion you might have demurred upon him that 
the condition is void, as being against common law; and, 
by G—, if the plaintiff were here, he should go to jail till 
he had paid a fine to the king.” 

This custom continued undiminished tll the end of the 
reign of James I. It was a coarse practice, and if the plea 
of thoughtlessness takes from its blasphemy, it adds to its 
irreverence. The banishing of it from the nation was one 
of the good results of the increased strictness introduced 
hy the Puritans. Since their time it has been common, but 
rare enough to constitute a distinction. The highest court 
of England has shown some signal examples of proficiency 


very negligent of the ordinances of the church. “ Nay,” 
said Jekyll," he keeps lent inchis kitchen and passion-week 
in his parlor all the year round.” 

An attorney named Else, small in stature and not very 
reputable in character, once encountered Jekyll in the street. 
“Sir,” said he, T hear you have called me a pettifogging 
“Sir,” replied Jekyll, 
"T never said that you were a pettifogger or a scoundrel, 
but I said you were /ittle Else.” 

Erskine once complained that he had a pain in his 
bowels, for which he could find no remedy. “ Pooh !” said 
Jekyll, " get yourself made attorney-general, and then you 
will have no bowels at all.” 


scoundrel, [lave you done so, sir?” 


Sheridan, who threw the flashes of his wit over every 
thing, has left some of its sparkles in the history of juris- 
prudence. In the trial of Hastings he was opposed by Law, 
afterwards Lord Ellenborough. Sheridan said that the 
treasure in the Tenena of the Begum was " an offering laid 
by the hand of piety on the altar of the saint.” Law in- 
quired in a sareastic tone, “ how the Begum could be con- 
sidered a saint, and how the camels—the better part of her 
treasure—could be laid on an altar.” Sheridan replied, 
“that it was the first time in his life that he ever heard of 
special pleading on a metaphor or a bill of indictment 


against a trope; but such was the turn of the honorable | 


gentleman's mind, that whenever he tried to be humorous 
no jest was apparent, and when serious, no fact could be 
found.” 

Sir Fleteher Norton, the rival of Dunning and Wallace, 
was more famous for his art and learning than for the ele- 
gance of his address, In addressing the court on some ques- 


| tion of manorial rights, he happened to say, “ My lord, I 


can instance the point in my own person. Now, my lord, I 


| have myself fico ett/e manors.” Here Lord Mansfield inter- 





posed, with one of his blandest smiles—" We are well 
aware of that, Sir Fletcher.” 


A learned sergeant, whose name has not descended to us 


_ In connection with the anecdote, though it might easily be 


| jury.’ 


, coucheur, and though he attained extensive practice at the 


bar, he never became an orator. Murphy, the dramatist, 
once went the circuit with him, and had the curiosity to 


| write down one of his speeches, which consisted of little 


more than a repetition of the phrase, “ Gemmen of the 
* Upon showing this manuscript afterwards to Lord 
Chief Baron Skinner, that judge remarked that “ he 
thought the learned sergeant was hardly treated; for 
though it was true that he had often delivered other peo- 
ple, he had never pretended that he could deliver himself.” 

Jeffries, the famous chief-justice and chancellor, before 
he was raised to the bench, was engaged in a cause where 


| he had to cross-examine a sturdy countryman. The evi- 


dence of the peasant was against him, and he determined 
to disconcert him. ‘ You fellow there in the leathern 
doublet,” he cried in his bluff voice, " how much have you 
been paid for swearing ?” The man looked steadily at him 
and replied, “ Truly, sir, if you have no more for lying than 
I have for swearing, yeu might wear a leathern doublet as 
well as I.” 

When Jeffreys was on the bench an old man with a 
large beard was examined before him. His evidence dis- 
pleased Jeffreys, who exclaimed, “If your conscience is as 
large as your beard you will swear any thing.” The old 
man replied, “ My lord, if consciences are to be measured 
by beards, your lordship has none at all.” 





—_ = 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


CHANGES OF LIFE. 


EMELINE S. 


THE 


BY MRS. SMITH. 


* MvtapiLity” is written with the iron pen of Fate 
upon all the joys of human life. We revel for a time in 
the frolic pleasures of childhood, and pluck with wasteful 
hands the beautiful blossoms of that bright season of ex- 
istence. We range the garden of life, free and happy as the 
butterfly of summer, basking in every sunbeam, and sipping 
fragrance from every flower. We think not of change, we 
dream not that the light will ever grow dim or the flowers 
fade. Weare only conscious of the glory of the present, 
and breathe the atmosphere of unalloyed delight. 

But soon we enter upon the fairy land of youth, and 
every surrounding object wears an altered aspect. The 
sunbeams and the flowers have yet their earlier brightness, 
but there is a dream-like beauty, a mystic loveliness upon 
the landscape that seems to foretel a change. The siren 
Hope still attends us, her whispers of the future and her 
promises of bliss are more dear to the heart than ever. 
By her side is a being of surpassing beauty, who was a 
stranger to us in the days of childhood, but who becomes 
a constant companion in the season of youth. Her name is 
Love. Her face is radiant with an indescribable and pecu- 
liar charm, and her form is clothed in the wild and witch- 
ing garb of romance. She fascinates the heart with the 
mysterious melody of her voice, and stirs in the inmost 
recesses of the soul feelings of delight unknown before. 
She awakens in the mind fairy dreams and visions, which 
partake of the brightness of heaven and lend existence at- 
tributes that make it appear a paradise, 

Thus with Hope and Love on either hand, showering 
their precious gifts profusely upon our pathway, need we 
marvel that the beautiful spring-time of youth 1s past 
long ere we are prepared for its departure? The change 
comes upon us like the sudden burst of a tempest upon 
the beauties of a summer landscape. We are startled 
The storm- 


darkness gathering around, 


from the reveries of bliss by a sudden gloom. 
cloud of gnef is above us, 
and we await, in trembling anxiety, the approach of w 
We have entered upon the region of middle life, and what 
a change is here! The sunbeams are cold and dim; the 
flowers have lost their fragrance; Hope has hushed her 
heaven-born minstrelsy for ever: and Love, the beautiful 
enchantress of the scene. has fled, or stands heside us, so 
changed that we know her not! 

Yet the sober season of middle life is not without its 
charms, though the eye, yet dazzled by the brightness of by- 
gone joys, is long in discovering their existence. The dewy 
freshness and unclouded brilliancy of morning have vanish- 
ed for ever from the landscape, yet some of its beauties 
remain. A few frail, delicate blossoms of happiness linger 
here and there, like pale, sweet autumn flowers surviving 
the genial days of summer to cheer the heart amid the 
How fondly the spirit 
As 


gloom and desolation of decay. 
clings to these last lingering relics of departed joy! 


| a fond mother, who has watched cne by one the passing 
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away of her children, bends at length in timid hope and 


trembling idolization over the sole remaining object of her 
love, so does the human heart bend over the last dear 


remnants of its earlier treasures. But these too must pass | 
away. Time sweeps by in his rapid march, and crushes | 


under his mighty footstep the last, the frailest and most 
fondly cherished blossoms of human joy. 

Then we look around and find our trembling footsteps 
treading the dreary pathway of age. All tlhe light, and 
warmth, and beauty of life’s summer morning has fled. 
Cold and keen is the blast of disappointment that sweeps 
around our path ; dark and threatening the clouds of care 
that frown upon our way. We are like way-worn and 
weary travellers who, after toiling through a long pilgrim- 
age, find themselves at last in a barren desert, where deso- 
lation frowns on either hand, and destruction awaits them 
at every step. 

We turn our gaze back upon the past to look for the 
pleasant land of youth; but it is far, far away in the dis- 
tance, with the shadowy mist of years veiling it for ever 
from our tearful eyes. We look forward to the future, but 
all is a wide waste of dreary monotony. We desire not to 
travel farther, the footstep falters, the spirit faints, and the 
pilgrim of life awaits the coming of death, and hails him 
as a friend who is to relieve him from a burden that he is 
unable longer to support. 





SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH MAGAZINES, 


THE WHITE SATIN SHOES. 


A STORY. 

Tue whole town of B—— was in commotion; the streets 
were alive with officers in red coats and white trousers, and 
young ladies in all the colors of the rainbow. It was the 
king’s birthday ; and in the morning the regiment quartered 
in the town gave an elegant dejeuner at the Dragon, and 
in the evening there was to be a brilliant ball at the Crown. 
Never had there been such a scramble for flowers and fur- 
belows; white satin shoes were at a premium; the milli- 
ners and dressmakers were half dead with worry and fa- 
tigue, and the carrier from London canie in loaded with 
bandboxes. 

"How delightful!” exclaimed the pretty little Clara 
Rivers, as she stood by the bedside, where lay her new 
dress of white aerophane over a white satin slip, anda 
lovely gariand of white roses for her head. “ But my shoes, 
Sarah,” she added, as a cloud came over her countenance; 
"Tam very uneasy about my shoes.” 

"They'll be sure to come by the next coach,” replied 
Sarah; “Dixon would never think of disappointing you. 
But indeed, miss, it’s time you dressed for the breakfast, the 
clock has struck twelve some time ;” and Sarah produced 


the delicate lavender silk pelisse, and the pale pink erape | 


bonnet, ornamented with an elegant ostrich feather, which 
swept gracefully over the left shoulder of the little beauty ; 
and, in the delight it afforded, effaced for the moment all 
anxiety about the white satin shoes. 

" Now, Clara,” said her mother, as they walked arm-in- 
arm up the street towards the Dragon," pray be on your 
guard, and do not give any encouragement to the attentions 
of Major Waterton to-night; for although Arthur Henley is 
not here to see it, he will be sure to hear of it from some 
good-natured friend or another, and it will make him un- 
easy. Besides, it is improper, and should not be 
whether Arthur is ever to hear of it or not.” 

"Very well, I will not,” answered Clara; “ but don’t say 
any more about it now, for he is close to us.” 

"Who is?” inquired Mrs. Rivers. 

"Major Waterton,” replied Clara, in a low voice, for 
her quick eye had descried the gentleman in question hover- 
ing near the door at the very moment they emerged from 
it; and although she had not ventured to turn her head, 
he felt quite certain that the sword she heard jingling be- 
hind her, and the heels that resounded on the pavement, 
belonged to that gallant son of Mars. And so it proved ; 
forin a minute more he was at their side, offering an arm 
to mother and daughter, and petitioning for the honor of 
escorting them to the breakfast. 

This could not be refused; and althouch Clara had no 
intention of flirting, or doing any thing inconsistent with 
the allegiance she owed to her affianced Arthur Henley, 
yet the high spirits, and the laughing, and the repartee, 
and the sparkling eyes, and the bright cheeks, had a very 
Suspicious appearance to the lookers-on, who one and all 


done 


observed how very charming Miss Rivers looked, how very 


assiduous the major was becoming, and how lucky it was 
that Arthur Henley was not there to spoil the sport. 
When the breakfast was over and the company dis- 


| persed, the major conducted the two ladies home, and then 
lounged towards the inn to see the London coach come in. 
‘| Amongst those who awaited its arrival he perceived Sarah, 


| 


|| with whose face he was acquainted ; and thinking it right 
i] you wish to recommend yourself to the mistress, he ap- 
|| proached her, and asked if she were waiting for her sweet- 
| heart. “ No, sir,” replied Sarah, “I am waiting for a par- 

cel from London for Miss Rivers.” From this they fell into 
| a little conversation, and remained together tll the coach 
drove up; but, alas! it brought no parcel—at least, not the 
parcel. Sarah could not believe it; she thought it impossi- 
ble that any christian shoemaker could be guilty of such 
an atrocity. Whilst the coachman declared it was not there, 
she declared that it was ; she seized upon every parcel that 
was handed out to the bystanders, and got laughed at and 
abused for her eagerness and pertinacity, 

“What will Miss Clara do?” she exclaimed, as she at 
length turned away in despair. 

"Was it any thing wanted for to-night?” inquired the 
sympathizing major. 


“Oh yes, sir,” replied the Abigail, "it was a pair of 


white satin shoes for the ball. Miss Clara would not have 
them made here, because Smithson is such a clumsy hand, 
and she wrote up to Dixon, and sent him a pattern shoe a 


formight ago. What a wretch he must be, to be sure, never 


to observe the old maxim, of being well with the maid if 


to send them, nor even so much as write a line to apologise.” | 


"Tt's shameful!” answered the major; “ and I'm afraid 
Miss Rivers will be very much disappointed.” 

" Disappointed! I fancy she will!” responded Sarah. 

"Her dress is to be all white, and what she’s to do for 
skoes, whip me if I know! There won't be such a thing to 
be got in the town now, for love ner money.” 

" That there certainly will not,” replied the major, rumi- 
nating. “ Let me see,” said he, taking out his watch, “it’s 
now three o'clock ; I think it could be done: could you con- 
trive to let me have a shve that fits Miss Rivers exactly ?” 

"Th yes,” answered Sarah, “I could fetch one in a 
moment.” 

"Do, then,” said the major; and calling the waiter, he 
brought out instantly. 


door. “ Tell 


ordered a chaise and four to be 

By the time Sarah returned it was at the 
Miss Rivers,” said he," that if there isa pair of shoes in 
Bath that will fit her, she shall have them by half-past 
eight or nine o'clock.” 

" Bath !” exclaimed Sarah—but her 
astonishment and admiration were wasted on the winds; 
the post-chaise and four was out of sight before she had 
cot half through them, and had cleared the town before 
she had sutiiciently recovered her amazement to turn her 
steps homeward, with the final ejaculation of, “Oh my! 
what a gentleman !” 

"No shoes!” exclaimed Clara, clasping her hands in 
despair, as Sarah entered her room empty-handed. 

" That wretch Dixon has not sent them,” replied Sarah; 
"but if there’s a pair of shoes in Bath, you're to have them; 
and the major has just set off in a chaise with four horses 
to fetch them for you.” 

Clara turned pale and was silent; the conviction that 
this should not have been done struck her with such force 
as even to disperse for the moment all the fumes of vanity, 


exclamations of 


and “ What will Arthur Henley think if he hears of it?” | 


hovered upon her lips. “How could you think of telling 
Major Waterton about my shoes ?” said she to Sarah; but 
Sarah exculpated herself by relating how the thing had 


happened, adding, “ Who could have dreamt of his setting | 


off to Bath as fast as four horses could take him, to fetch 

a pair of shoes ?” " Who, indeed!” thought Clara; “and 

as I did not know he was going to do it, it was impossible 

for me to prevent it,” and the desire for the shoes, and 
admiration of the major’s gallantry, soon superseded, or 
at least in a considerable degree superseded, her conscious- 
ness of impropriety and her apprehension of Arthur's 
displeasure. 

"Are your shoes come ?” inquired Mrs. Rivers of her 
daughter, when they were seated at dinner. 

"Yes, mamma,” answered Clara, blushing with shame 
at the falsehood, and yet not daring to tell the truth; 
aware how displeased her mamma would be, and not free 
from the apprehension that she might forbid L. + to accept 
the shoes when they arrived. 

At eight o'clock Clara Rivers went to dress, and at 
half-past eight a carriage stopped at the door, and there 
was a loud ring at the bell. 

| "Run, Sarah,” said she, "and take the shoes yourself; 
don’t let James get them. I’m afraid mamma must have 
heard the wheels, and will want to know who it is.” 

Down flew Sarah, rushing past the footman, who had 
just opened the door, and presenting herself at the side 


of the carriage, she thrust her hand into the open win- 
dow to receive the parcel; but, to her surprise, she found 


| her hand seized with the greatest ardor by the occupant, 


| whilst the voice of Arthur Henley cried— 


“ Why, how did you find out I was coming, Clara ?” 
“Oh, Gemini" thought Sarah; “ it’s Mr. Henley him- 
self! It’s not Miss Rivers, sir, it's me,” said she; “ Miss 


Rivers is dressing ;” and whilst they were speaking the 


| anxious ears of the Abigail detected the rapid approach of 


another vehicle. 7 
Well,” said Arthur, “ tell her I only called at the door 
to let her know I was come, and to leave this parcel; it's 


| a pair of shoes from Dixon; | am going on to the Crown 


to dress, and will be ready to meet her on the stairs.’ 

" Here,” cried the major’s voice from the other carriage, 
which had just drawn up, “ give this to Miss Rivers, with 
Major Waterton’s compliments !” 

“Who the deuse is that?” inquired Arthur. 

“Tt's only Major Waterton left a parcel,” said Sarah, re- 
treating with the two pair of shoes; whilst Arthur told the 
postillion to drive on to the Crown, deferring further in- 
vestigation till he saw his mistress herself. 

When Clara heard of the rencounter, and found that, in- 
stead of having no shoes at all, she had two pair at her 
disposal, she felt exceedingly perplexed. She was afraid 


| something disagreeable might arise out of the major’s 


| their favor, 


gallantry; and she was greatly in doubt which pair of 
shoes to put on—those brought from Bath were delicately 
embroidered with silver; the London ones were of plain 
white satin. Both fitted equally well; but the Bath pair 
were the prettiest; and she felt, besides, that not to wear 
them, after the poor man’s chivalrous expedition to ob- 
tain them, would be too ungracious. So she decided in 
into her chair with a gratifying 


in the room would show a 


and 
that no 


ste pt 
consciousness lady 
prettier foot, or a more elegant shoe; but yet not without 
some slight misgiving that these same shoes might cost 
her trouble. : 

As her chair was set down in the hall of the Crown Inn, 
two gentlemen advanced to hand her out, Arthur Henley 
and Major Waterton. She shook hands with the first kindly 
and warmly; and then, much to her lover's astonishment, 
took the arm of the second. He was looking so pleased, 
and proud, and confident of his arm being accepted, that 
she felt if she had done less her very shoes might have 
cried out against her, 

“T hope they fit!” said he, looking down at her feet. 

" Perfectly,” replied Clara, blushing 

Henley overheard the question, and directing his eyes 
to the feet also, perceived they were not in Dixon’s shoes. 
His blood began to fire; he understood at onee that this 
presumptuous Adonis (for the major was very handsome) 
was the officer who had left the parcel at Clara’s door 
an hour before; and he shrewdly guessed that the parcel 
shoes. He therefore followed 
the lady and the triumphant major up stairs in a very 


must have consisted of the 


fine mood for a quarrel, although Mrs. Rivers took an op- 
That's a Major Water- 
ton that is quartered here; a very gentlemanly, distin- 


portunity of whispering to him, ' 


guished man; he has been very civil to us about tickets 
for the breakfast, aud Clara can hardly help dancing the 
first dance with him, as T heard him ask her this morning, 
when she had no idea you were coming.” 

"IT shall make a pomt of writing to announce my in- 
tentions the next time,” replied Henley with some irrita- 
tion; and when Clara and the major took their places in 
the dance, and Mrs. Rivers sat down to the whist-table, he 
stuck his shoulder in the corner of the mante l-piece, and 
stood leaning there in silence and sulks, the very picture of 
discontent. The moment the two dances were over he ad- 
vanced and offered Clara his arm, which this time she took. 

"| suppose you are not engaged for the next two 
dances?” he said 

“No,” replied Clara; " I'll dance with you. 
brought you down, Arthur? I had not the least idea of your 
coming.” 


jut what 


I dare say not,” answered he, rather drily; " but I heard 
of the ball, and finding | could get away from town for a 
day or two, I resolved to come.” 

He would have liked very much to learn the history of 
the major and the shoes; but although he was aware that 
he might possibly hear something that would clear up the 


, mystery, be could not bring his temper to ask for an expla- 


nation; and when his two dances ended, he knew no more 
of the matter than when he began them. 

"You know you are engaged to me for the first gallopade, 
Miss Rivers,” said the major, approaching Clara; "and I 
find we are going to have one now ;” and he handed off the 
young lady, who in a moment mere was whirling with him 
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round the room, whilst Arthur, ten times more sulky than 
before, again stuck his shoulder against the mantel-piece 
and looked on. 

" Well, I do think it was the most gallant thing I ever 
heard of !” exclaimed a young lady, who was standing 
near Arthur, looking on at the dancers. 

"What is the chivalrons action that Miss Burnett so 
much admires ¢” inquired a gentleman who came up at the 
moment. 

"Why, Major Waterton’s taking a post-chaise and four 
at three o’clock this afternoon, to fetch a pair of shoes 
from Bath for Clara Rivers,” replied Miss Burnett. 

" Hush, Charlotte!” Jurnett’s sister ; 
"don’t you see Mr. Henley close to you?” 

At that unlucky moment, whilst his cars were tingling 
with the information they had gathered, the whirl of the 
dance brought the offending couple close to him, and he 
felt the hee! of the major’s boot upon his foot. His temper 
got the better of his good manners, and as the major was 


whispered Miss 


turning to apologise for the unintentional offence, he utter- 
ed an opprobrious epithet, and pushed him rudely away 

so rudely and so violently, that both the dancers had a very 
narrow escape of stretching their lengths upon the floor. 
Irritated at the affront offered to himself, but sull more at 
that offered to his partner, and utterly unacquainted with 
Henley’s person, name, or claims on Miss Rivers, Major 
Waterton’s indignation, on perceiving that no apology was 
offered or intended, was beyond control. A violent quarrel 
ensued, which it became apparent to the by-standers 


must end in a duel. Henley’s friends comprehending the 


cause of his provocation, endeavored to bring about an ex- 
planation, Mrs. Rivers entreated, Clara wept, and the 
whole room was in confusion ; but the disputants were too 


angry to listen to any representations. At iength, however, 
the friends of the offending party contrived to get him out 
of the room, and several adjourned with bit to his private 
apartment in the hotel, where they made further efforts to 
placate his wrath; and although, in efleet, with little bet- 
ter success, they sueceeded in obtaining a promise from 
him, that, as far as he was eoneerned, nothing more should 
be done in the business till they returned to him in the 
morning. 

When Arthur retired from the ball-room, Mrs. Rivers 
and her daughter went home; then Clara sat down and 
wrote a clear explanation of the whole affair of the shvues 
to her lover, concluding with the warmest assurances of 
her continued affection, and dispatched it immediately to 
the hotel. When the missive arrived, Henley was pacing 
the room like a wild beast in its den, resolved to do feartul 
execution on the major, and only wishing for the peep of 
day that he might obtain the relief of venting his wrath in 
acuon. But Arthur was more passionate than vindictive; 
and when he had read Clara’s letter, and learnt that her 
allegiance was unviolated, and her affections untainted, he 
repented him of the unrestrained indulgence he had given 
his temper, and felt she had a right to be deeply offended 
at the pain he had oceasioned her and the exposure he 
had made. He resulved to seek an amicable explanation 
with the major in the morning ; and aware how much 
anxiety Clara must be suffering in the imterim, late as it 
was, he put on his hat and cloak, and set forth to relieve 
her uneasiness. 

As he advanced through the streets, towards the out- 
skirts of the town, where Mrs. Rivers resided, he perceived 
that he was preceded by a gentleman im a military cloak, 
whom, from his height and demeanor, he suspected to be 
Major Waterton. “What ean he be doing this way ?” 
thought he; and an uncomfortable feeling of dissatisfaction 
again took possession of his mind. The major advanced 
straight to the house, examined the front, put his ear to 
the door, walked round to the back, tapped at a window 
where he saw a light, was answered by the extrusion of a 
female head—there was a short colloquy —a note was de- 
livered; and then retreating, he walked away in the direc- 
tion of his barracks, which were situated about a couple of 
miles from the town. Without very well knowing what 
he was going to do, and in a contusion of mind that ren- 


dered him incapable of deliberation, Arthur Henley walk- | 


ed after him. 
( Conclusion in our next 


Couretition.—In this age of universal competition, the 
multitude, struggling for notice or notoriety, find all merit 
and honest endeavors unavailing, without following the too 
common system of puffing and deception. Even the poor 
artist must write criticisms on his own works, if he wishes 
to progress with the times. From the patriot to the manu- 
facturer of nostrums, all must put their excellencies in 


print in order to attract the notice of a discerning prblic. 





| 


| is visible. 


, place, are fast enclosed therein 


RINGING A PEAL, AND RINGING A BELLE: 
OR, THE PIPPY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BEING A DIARY OF LOVE AND INUNDATION. 


1. Mr. Pippy’s Valentine.—This elegant production was 
painted on a sheet of paper with a lace border, and pre- 
sented a singular mixture of sentiment and improbability, 
viz. a little boy, in a species of undress which the police 
would certainly prohibit from becoming the general fash- 
ion, riding in a car like an enormous periwinkle-shell 
turned topsy-turvy, upon wheels, and drawn by two pi- 
geons—a proceeding of which every thinking mind must 
admit the impracticability, since the atmospheric resistance 
of the birds’ wings could never afford sufficient fulerum to 
draw so large a vehicle with any momentum, especially 
with cowslip collars and rose-bud traces. [See proceed. of 
Chawtunnut Lit. and Scien. Inst., p. 30.) A chureh with 
a pointed spire and two windows was seen in the distance, 
perfecting this tasteful composition of protestant mytholo- 
gy. At each corner were intricate red loops, like mud- 
worms in convulsions, termed true lovers’ knots; and be- 
low were eight exquisite and novel lines, of which we 
present the reader with the ¢erminz, leaving him to fill 
them up as he pleases :—" Heart—-smart,” “ languish—an- 
cuish,” " flame—name,” ” you be mine-—VALeNnTINE.” 

2. Miss Celia Potts to a confide ntial fe male friend.—( Ih, 
my dear Charlotte: What do you think? Mr. Pippy, the 
young apothecary, who came down here to take our union 
of fourteen parishes at £20 a year, has sent me a Valen- 
tine. Not a common impudent penny one of an old maid, 
with eats and parrots all about her, but a beautiful picture 
'—riding in a thingemygig, 
-eight 


of a litthe Cupid—such a love 
drawn by two what-d’ye-call-’ems, with—oh, my !- 
lovely verses underneath. IT know it’s from him, because 
it’s scented all over with the best Turkey rhubarb and oil 
of peppermint, and I found a small piece of piil adhering 
to the envelope—how a trifle betrays the secret of the 
heart! My mind is all in a titter-totter 
me. Yours, very sincerely, Ceria Potts. —Chawturmut, 
Feb. 14. 

3. Mr. Pippy to Miss Potts.—Adored Celia: 
cles of my heart contract with accelerated circulation as | 


do come and see 


The auri- 
pen these lines. [can no longer conceal that my love is as 
firmly fixed on you, as with a solution of gum-arabic. Are 
your affections free for me? and may they be taken imme- 
diately, and repeated every four hours with one of the 
I have al- 


powders ?—alas! I scarce know what | write. 


ready directed a dozen draughts to the wrong people; one 


old lady has swallowed half a pot of ring-worm ointment, | 


and Mrs. Jones has been rubbing her little boy’s head with 
lenitive electuary. You alone can write the prescription 
that shall administer to my incertitude. Ever devotedly 
yours, Pruneas Prery. , 

1. Moss Potts to the confidential friend.—My dearest 
Charlotte: We have given a small party, and he has form- 
ally proposed. He was very timid at first, but it was the 
red-wine negus that did it, for mamma very kindly made 
immediately 

He says he 


it pretty strong, and gave him a good dose, 
upon my singing "Td marry him to-morrow.” 
has loved me “ ever since he first saw me at church in that 
beautiful cloak.” My dear, it was my old pelisse, which I 
had turned, made into a capucine, and lined with blue 
Persian ; but love gilds every thing by its magic ; possibly 
it converted my last year’s straw-bonnet into a Tuscan 
chip. [tis pouring in torrents, and they say if it goes on we 
must have a flood. He is sitting at his surgery window, 
looking at me between the red and blue bottles, witha 
spy-glass. Yours ever, Cetta.—Feb. 20. 

5. Mr. Pappy to his frrend Mr. Tweak. 
How uncertain is every thing in this world! I was to have 


My dear Tweak: 


been married to-day, to the loveliest of her sex, but the 
floods have so risen that nothing but the roof of the church 
It began yesterday wiorning, when the canal 
banks broke, and increased with such rapidity that I was 
compelled to spend the day on the dining-table, and am 
now driven to the second floor, with no provision but a | 
flask of lamp-oil and some tooth-powder. The sick paupers | 
of the union I attend have just arrived on a barge, which 


has got aground on the bridge. The bell-ringers, also, who 


were practising in the belfrey when the eruption took 
the doors being under 
water, and the windows too small to get out at. They are | 
ringing for help, and the sbund is awfully painful, as it 

Was to have been my bridal peal. A letter has just been 

brought by Tom Johnson, in a mash-tub, from my adored | 
Yours ever, Putyeas Pirry.— | 


Celia; I hasten to read it. 
Feb. 23. 
6. Miss Potts to Mr. Pippy. 


Dearest Phinny: Do not, 


\| Limplore you, think too much of Hero and Leander. Our | 








| rustic Hellespont is far too cold for you to plunge into and 
| swim across, and such a proceeding might excite the gos- 


sip of our neighbors. Let us endure this trial with patience. 
The waters are certainly abating, as the French bed in 
our back room is now visible, and John has caught three 
fine eels in the pillow-case, which I send you, as well as 
my pet Carlo, who will swim back with any answer you 
may have to send. Yours, very affectionately, Cerra Py TTS. 

7. [Extract from the Chawturmut Gazette.|—Married, 
on the 28th inst. Phineas Pippy, Esq. to Celia, daughter 
of Anthony Potts, Esq. The ceremony, which was delayed 
by the late floods, was performed as soon as the waters 
sufficiently fell—the party going to the altar in a punt. 
Comic Annual. 


Answer to the poetical advertisement, “ Wanted a wife 
with eight, ten, or twelve thousand pounds,” published in 
the New-York Mirror, No. 16, page 127. 


Your flattering proposals, dear sir, 
With gratified feelings I’ve scanned, 
And your scheme, I must truly aver, 
Is with great ingenuity planned. 
With motives from interest so free 
Such modesty, too, I confess 
*T will quite unaccountable be, 
Should you happen to fail of success. 
So delightfel a detail you give 
Of the pleasures in store for your wife, 
That | marvel you're suffered to live 
A lonely old bachelor’s life. 
The prospect your offer holds out, 
So largely in comfort abounds, 
*T would be a cheap purchase, no doubt, 
At eight, ten, or twelve thousand pounds. 


The fair that your suit can deny, 

( taste quite perverted denotes ; 
Who the gratification might buy 

Of darning and patching your coats. 
*Twere a pity that holes should be found 

In the stockings and shirts that you wear, 
When a wife with but ten thousand pounds 

May the unseemly fractures repair. 
I would venture to offer myself, 

As you're “not a particular man ;” 
But then, I'm deficient in pelf, 

Which get, by all means—if you can. 
Alas! that the mere lack of gold 

Should exclude me the bliss you propose, 
Your servants to starve and to scold, 

And mend your old linen and hose. 


Well, jesting apart; I reply, 
In behalf of myself and my sex- 
Each “lady who holds her head high” 
An impudent puppy rejects ; 
And what maiden of spirit and taste, 
With wealth in her catalogue too, 
\ shilling of fortune would waste 
On a heartless old coxcomb like you ? 


Time was when a maiden was sought 
For her beauty, her virtues, her worth, 
When a good (not a rich) wife was thought 
The most valuable treasure upon earth. 
Put men now are so eager for pelf, 
And such av'rice amongst them abounds, 
That Minerva, or Venus herself, 
Would not pass without ten thousand pounds 
Vet, perhaps, you've one chance of success, 
(And Til point out the spouse you must seek,) 
tio plead your resistless address 
To some grim-visaged spinster antique ; 
As you're “not a particular man,” 
The il-humor with which she abounds 
Will no obstacle be to your plan, 
If the charmer has ten thousand pounds. 


And when you have made her your wife, 
[Il just in conelusion observe, 
I hope she will lead you the life 
Which such sort of lovers deserve. 
May she plague you to such a degree, 
That, provoked every day beyond bounds, 
You would give, once again to be free, 
Her eight, ten, or twelve thousand pounds. 


Sirer.—Exereise your body and your mind gently wll 
you are tired and no longer; sleep till you are refreshed, 
but no longer; when the bed becomes irksome get up, if 


civcumstances permit. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO SOLITUDE. 
i | 
BY JOHN A. BLEECKER. | 
Hart, holy maid! within whose sacred breast 
The giddy burst of passion never ran ; 
Whose limbs sedate, in dusky mantle drest, 
Shun the loud tumult of discordant man ; 
Pacing through rugged dells and forests wide, 
With Melancholy, musing, by thy side. 
Thee, Solitude, I hail! and in thy bower, 
femote alike from cares and noisy mirth ; 
Where rude luxuriance spreads the uncultur’d flower, 
Wild as the rugged soil that gave it birth; 
There, or within or cave, or grot or cell, 
With thee, sweet lonely nymph, would I for ever dwell. 


For there, above the range of low desires, 

The joys of sense that languish and decay, 
In meditation rapt, thy soul aspires 

Beyond the precincts of its kindred clay ; 
And there, as o’er the changing scene she flies, 
Sees in uncertain tints enchanting prospects rise. 
Yet not alone doth meditation warm, 

Or joys ideal soothe thy tranquil breast, 
For every passing object hath its charm 

To lull thy soul to quietude and rest: 
And slumbers there their opiate influence shed, 
Though rocky pillows rise to prop the drooping head. 
Fairest the rugged scene to thee appears, 

Where nature triumphs in her rudest form, 
And o’er the barren heath, exulting, rears 

The naked bramble and the shaggy thorn; 
Whilst, to thy sense, the wild-grown flowers assume 
A fresher fragrance there, and there a richer bloom. 


For thee the desert smiles—the owlet sings; 
For thee the raven tunes her hoarser throat, 
And o’er the sullen gloom of silence flings 
A sweeter measure and a softer note; 
The whilst upon thine ear harsh discord plays, 
Mild as the soothing strain of Philomela’s lays. 
Though oft, sweet nymph, the giddy erowd appears, 
Wrapt in thyself, a wilderness to thee; 
Yet would I hence beguile my fleeting years, 
Where impulse unconstrained finds all is free. 
There no dull soul with thee shall sadly stray, 
Wishing in vain to waste the tedious, toilsome day. 


For he, whom guilt hath bade thy realms explore, 
Nor peace serene nor comfort e’er shall know: 

He o’er the trackless waste and wide-stretch’d shore 
Shall find but misery, and pain, and wo. 

Hope may he covet, but despair shall rise, 

And nought but anguish there shall ever meet his eves, 


Shut from thy kind protection, he shall fly 
To bustle, noise and tumult for repose; 
Though there he gayly quench the half-rais’d sigh, 
And drown a present care in future woes ; 
Sull wouid I seek thy home, and there abide 
With Innocence and thee—let good or ill betide. 


Oh! lead me then to some sequester’d dell, 
Where pride and pomp can ne'er deceive me more 
Or to the dreary scene where ocean's swell, 
in heaving billows laves the desert shore. 
There on the eraggy cliff we'll fondly lie, 
And listen to the sea-bird’s solitary ery. 


We'll seek the ruin’d pile, where Silence lies 
Slumbering, yet wakeful at the lightest sound ; 
Who, when the startled night-bird hurrving flies. 
Or the loose stone comes toppling to the ground, 
Pours forth the moaning echoes from her breast, 
And then, with lessening wail, sinks back again to rest. 


And as thou slowly walk’st at midnight hour 
Among the gloomy mansions of the dead, 
Let me attend and own thy hallow’d power, 
As o’er some friendly tomb I lean iny head. 
Luxurious wo! which ever to attain 
The vulgar soul may strive, and ever strive in vain. 


Since then alone with thee no cares annoy, 
No wayward chance can there embitter life ; 
Since every fleeting moment hath its joy, 
Unknown to discord and unknown to strife, 
Henceforth to live with thee I'll quick repair, 
And make my constant home, my habitation there. \| 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

"* Recollections of Jarvis,” “ Ode ta Pipe-laying,” the" Papers of 
a Literary Club,” the" Life and Writings of Stephen Girard,” 
the * Three New Theatres,” and “ The true object of Boz’s ri- 

—A.L. 


will find a letter for him at the desk.—" .d new Subscriber ” 


sit fo the United States,” are all re spectfully decline 





has won his wager. We congratulate him upon his good for 


tune.—-" Felix” 


is clearly in the right, and so is “ Fanny.” 
This answer, we trust, will satisfy both parties.--The first 
communication of J. O. reached us through the Post-office, the 


second we never received.—We cannot decypher the hierogly 


phics of Almanzo.—" Vivian's ” request shall be complied with 


in our neat. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 7, 1842. 
THE ESSENCE OF OPERA. 


ALMANZOR ET IMOGENE. OPERA EN TROIS ACTES, 


Sujet de cet Opera. 
Un jeune Prince Américain 
Adore une jeune Princesse ; 
Cet amant, qui perit au milieu de la picee, 
Par le secours d’un diea ressuscité & la fin. 
PROLOGUE. 
Un Musicien.—Peuple, entrez—que l'on s‘avanee. 
fur Chanteurs. 
Vous, tachez de prendre le temps. 
fur Danseurs. 
Vous, la jambe tendue, partez bien en cadence, 
Célébrons le bonheur des fidéles amans! 
ACTE I. 


Imogene.—Cher Prince, on nous unit 


Almanzor.—J'en suis ravi, Princesse ' 


Les Deux. 
Le Chaur. 


| gresse, 
Pe uple, chantez, dansez, montrez votre alle- 
Chantons, dansons, montrons notre allégresse! 
CTE IL 
Imog ne. Amu ur! 
(Tumult de guerre. La Prince para i.) 


Combat. La Princesse s‘Cvanouit. 


oursuri par 
ses Ennemis. 
le Prince est tu 


Cher Prince! 


A/imanzor. Hk las! 
Imogene.—Qnoi : 
Almanzor. J’expire : 


Imo géne.—O malheur! 
’ she z. d . " al ’ 
Peuple, chantez, dansez, montrez votre douleur 
ACTE Hil. 
Pallas dans un nuage, ad Almanzor. 
Pallas te rend le jour! 
Ah! quel moment! 
? 


Imog nr. 
/mantor. Oba 
Le s Trois. 


Le Cheur. 


SUIS-|¢ 


Peuple, chantez, dansez,célébrez ce prodige! 


Chantons, dansons, eclebrous ce prodige ! 
We append the translation : 
ALMANZAR AND 


Subject of the Opera. 


IMOGEN, AN OPERA IN THREE ACTS, 


A brave young Prince a young Princess adores ; 
A combat kills him, but a god restores. 
ROLOGUE, 
1 Musicran.—People, appear, approach, advance 
To the Singers. 
The chorus you, ye singers, bear. 
Toe the Dancers. 
Extend your knee-pans you, and dance ; 
Let's celebrate this faithful pair. 
Tnogen.—My love! 
My soul! 


At length, then, we unite! 
1. 


{/manzor.- 


Both. 


People, sing, dance, and show us your delight. 


Chorus.—Let’s sing, and dance, and show ‘em our delight. 
ACT SLUCOND, 

Imogen.—O love! 

The P ince appears, pursue d hy his 


The Prince 


(A nose of war. 
enemies. Combat. The Prince ss faints. 

is mortally wounded.) 

Alas! 

Imogen.—Ah, what! 

—I die! 

Ah me! 


People, sing, eance, and show your misery. 


{/manzor. 


4/manzor. 


Imogen. 


Chorus.—Let’s sing, and dance, and show cur misery | 


ACT THIRD. 


rand speaks 


Pallas desce nds ina cloud to Almanz 
Palla S. 


Imo ge n. 


Almanzor, live 
Oh bliss! 
What do I see? 


Trio.—People, sing, dance, and hail this prodigy. 


{/manzer. 


Chorus.—Let’s sing, and dance, and hail this prodigy. 
The sky. 


how perfectly beauty is illustrated as an art throughout 


Among the many particulars which show 


nature, pone can fail to observe the delicate agreement by 
which the tints of the sky are harmonized with those of 
the earth, through every suecessive season. In this gay pe- 
riod of spring, When the brightest hue of green animates 
the leaves and herbage, the blue of the heavens is far 
lighter and fresher than in summer. As we advance in the 
year, and the greenness of the landseape becomes dark 
and heavy, the overhanging canopy has changed inte a 
deeper color, which again is often overshadowed by the 
lurid thunder-cloud. In autumn, a vellow haze sufluses the 
ky, intermingled with many a golden tint; and in winter, 
the scene on high has the same rugged, pale and hard ap- 
pearance as the soil beneath us. A tall of snow is usually 
uceeeded for some time by a perfectly cloudless blue above, 


Which harmonizes exquisitely with the white; and as the 


snow melts and becomes dim and dirty, a vapor rises 
through the air, and renders the whole seene uniform. 
There are a thousand little points of this kind which might 
be noted, which are uninteresting in deseription, but very 
delightful to an eye that is prompt to feel fine effeets in 
colors. The difference in the cloudage, 


and ¢ specially its 
outline in summer and winter is curious: in the former, the 
edges are fretted and tleeey, corre sponding to the softened 
lines of the forests and hills: in winter they are sharp and 
solid. When we approach the sea-shore nothing strikes us 
more than the brilliant sensitiveness with which the sky 


sympathizes with the ocean. The infinite delicacy yet 


1 tints of rose, and orange, and blue that flash, 


and shoot, and tremble in the sky; 


splendor of t 
the life and ehange that 
go on there so ceaselessly ; the magnificence with which 
every variation that the wind and the sun produce in the 
Waves, 1s mirrored m that serene, overhanging coneave, 
render it, mm fact, a more interesting spectacle than the 
ocean itself, All the mystery, the depth, the wonderful 
vitalitv which belong to the ocean, belong with a higher 
glory to the heavens. Then how striking the transition be- 

skv which hangs over the sea, and 
rland! The lat- 


ed and uninspired character of 


tween that part of the 


that part which stretches over the adjoining 
ter has the calm, compo 
the earth; the other shows all the mercurial, fitful, almost 


spiritual nature of the waters 


The Opera. We are delighted with Mrs, Secu. We 
have never heard her to so much advantage as during her 


pres¢ nt engagement. Manve rs and Secum have also ably 
sustamed their deservedly high re putation ; and Mrs. Knight, 
always a favorite with the public, never looked better nor 
sung more sweetly. These fine artists have been well sus- 
tained by a full and efficient chorus and on excellent or- 
ehe stra, and the management dese rve creat credit for the 
uainner in Whieh all the operas have been put upon the 
stage. In the eourse 


of afew weeks a new opera will be 


produced by C. E. Horn, in which that eminent maestro 


will sustain a part. His return to the stage, in a composi- 
tion of his own, (which also introduces Mrs. Horn, after an 
absenee of four years.) is an event in the musical annals. 
Mrs. Horn will do full just 


adapted to her peculiar and beautiful 


ice to the re/e assigned to her, the 
music hav ing been 


qualities, Manvers will appear as the tenor and Ne cuin as 
the base. The new opera also affords full scope for Placide 
and Chippendale, and the entire strength of the eompany. 
The management have undertaken to give it to the public 


with all the advantages of new 


Viss Clarendon. We 


regard than 


scenery, costume, ele 


know of no lady more entirely 
worthy of the public Miss Clarendon, She 


brings to the profession she has chosen great industry, ar- 


duous study, youth, talents and beauty ; nice perception of 
character, a vivid fancy and a glowing mind, She possesses 
these attributes in a pre-eminent degree. To doubt the sue- 
cess of such an unwearied spirit would be paying but an 


equivocal compliment to the taste of the community. 


Academy of Desren.—The exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, we are happy to find, continues to be 
thronged. The room at the Society Library is one of the 
best in the city, and the artists generally are satisfied with 
They are all seen in good 


light, and a judicious selection has been made of those 


the hanging of the paintings! 


ona line with the eye. The committee deserve credit for the 


arrangement. We shall soon notice the entire catalogue 
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AMBITION.-—-BY JOHN TODD BRAME. 


Ambition’s triumphs! how they chain the soul 
And seize the strong conception! how we love 
To contemplate the martial hosts that move 

To conflict, and to read the trophied scroll 

Of him who reaches glory’s glittering goal ; 

Who stands upon the starry height of fame, 
And leaves behind him an undying name. 

Come, votary of ambition! and unroll 
The record of the past. Behold the end 
Of earth's aspiring sons, who would ascend 

Fame’s rugged steep; like them thou too wilt fall! 
In vietory’s hour thy laurel’d form shall bend ! 
The armless hand inscribe upon the wall 

Thy doom, and dim oblivion o'er thee fling its pall ! 


Beautirut Extract.—Go out beneath the arched heaven 
in night’s profound gloom, and say, if you can, “ There is no 
God!” Pronounce that dread blasphemy, and each star 
above will reprove you for your unbroken darkness of intel- 
lect—every voice that floats upon the night-winds will be- 


wail your utter hopelessness and despair. Is there no God ? | 


Who, then, unrolled that blue scroll, and threw upon its 
high frontispiece the legible gleamings of immortality ? 
Who fashioned this green earth, with its perpetual rolling 
waters, and its expanse of island and main? Who paved 





storms the voice of thunders, and unchained the lightnings 
that linger, and lurk, and flash in their gloom! Who gave 
to the eagle a safe eyrie where the tempests dwell and | 
beat strongest, and to the dove a tranquil abode amid the 
forests that ever echo to the minstrelsy of her moan? Who 
made thee, oh man, with thy perfect elegance of intellect 
and form? Who made light pleasant to thee, and the dark- 
ness a covering and a herald to the first beautiful flashes of 
the morning? Who gave thee matchless symmetry of 
sinews and limb? That regular flowing of blood? The ir- 
repressible and daring passions of ambition and of love? 
and yet the thunders of heaven and the waters of earth are 
chained? Are there no floods, that the man is swept under 
a deluge? They remain, but the bow of reconciliation 
hangs out above and beneath them. And it were better 
that the limitless waters and the strong mountains were 
convulsed and commingled together—it were better that 


the very stars were conflagrated by fire or shrouded in 
eternal gloom, than that one soul should be lost, while mer- 
cy kneels and pleads for it beneath the altar of intercession. 


Penmansuip.—At a court in London a witness described | 
himself as a “ penman ;” on being asked in what species of 
“penmanship ” he was employed, replied that he “ penn- 
ed” sheep in Smithfield market. 


1} 
, Goop apvice,—In trampling on others take care that you 


| don’t hurt your own foot. 





table, says Mr. Carne, Mohammed Ali is still an Osmanli; 
knives, forks, and other useful appendages never make 
their appearance at his meals. About five years ago some 
English travellers were graciously received by him, and 
pressingly invited to dine. But not even in compliance with 
the taste of his guests would he depart from his own 
habits ; for, wishing to show a noble lady particular atten- 
tion, he took a large piece of meat in his hand and politely 
placed it before her. Perfectly dismayed at the compliment, 
and the sight of the savory morsel that rested on her plate, 
she turned to her companion, who was more used to orien- 
tal manners, and earnestly asked what she was to do. “ Eat 
it, to be sure,” was the reply. She looked at the pasha; bis 
fine dark eye seemed to rest on her with a most kind and 
complacent expression ; and there was no help for it, but 
to follow the excellent advice given her by her more expe- 
rienced friend. 


TrovcntessNess.— We have all moments of weakness, 
moments when the seductions of life, the worthless ties 
which bind together the thoughtless and selfish in what 
are called the interests of the world, appear of more value 
than aught else. 
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Daniel Fanshaw, at his Bookstore, 148 Nassau-street. 
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